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| lover of the theatre would never envy the 
life of a theatrical critic. 


But, this miserable state of things might 


| easily, with a little energy, be amended ; 
what is professed to be a dramatic school 


by Amateurs — Misled by self-esteem — Begin- | might readily carry out its title. It does 


ning ut the wrong end—The prevalence of | 

Imitation. 
As the inexperienced provincial actor in- 
variably selects for his debut, before an 
enlightened metropolitan audience, the 
most arduous Shaksperian character, so does 
the eager aspirant who joins the Amateur 
Institution step upon the boards, and but 
too frequently attempt a popular part, with- 
out having studied the simplest rules of 
elocution. If such were but for a moment 
to exercise their mental faculties in the 
right direction, they might at once see how 
they resembled the carpenter who was 
always complaining of his tools, or he who 
attempted to put vulgar fractions in prac- 
tice before he had studied simple addition. 

It is by no means an encouraging fact, 
that .an evening spent at an elocutionary 
display on the platform of any one of our 
mechanics’ institutions, invariably shows a 
much fitter state of preparation and promise 
for the Stage, than the dressed-up dramatis 
persone at an amateur theatre. Instead of 
seenery and appropriate clothes increasing 
the effect, they act in a contrary direction, 
and too frequently expose the imbecility of 
the psuedo artist. We have served a very 
long apprenticeship in the amateur and pro- 
fessional service, and if we were to recount 
but one-tithe of the sights we have seen in 
our time, our readers would cease to wonder 





at the patience of Job, and the most ardent 


not follow because pupils have been allowed 
/to play about, and do as they like ever 


since they entered the school, that the 
master should not one day step in, and by 
regulating studies and bringing matters to 
a system, make the character of the place 
such as it professes to be. We are sorry to 
confess, that at this moment, we could 
name many young men and women posses- 
sing good ideas, who have passed seasons 
in what they term preparing for the Stage, 
whose essays are full of errors in both 
action and declamation. Grieved have we 
been to think of the many attempts they 
have made, and the small: amount of im- 
provement they have accomplished—of how 
much they might have done with some one 
to direct their footsteps, who would have 
cast them in parts their abilities warranted, 
instead of allowing them to attempt the en- 
actment of tragic, comic, and melo- dramatic 
characters, with a very imperfect knowledge 
of all. 

But it too frequently happens that the 
faults of the Amateur are much augmented 
through a feeling of self-esteem. After re- 
ceiving applause in one character from a 
number of friends, who are always more 
ready to approve than to discriminate, he 
at once begins to fancy himself an actor, 
and assumes a certain amount of hauteur 
that he deems consistent with his abilities. 
From that period he calculates that he can 
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play any thing respectably, and some things 
astonishingly. lis love of admiration im- 
pels him from one part to another, and with 
a contemptuous disdain for the lesser walks 
of the drama, he turns his attention to 
Shakspere, and the popular five-act plays of 
the time. 

Thus are we perpetually compelled to 
endure such works as Othello, Hamlet, The 
Lady of Lyons, Love's Sacrifice, &c., &c., 
while many of the dramas and_ petite 
comedies of Jerrold, Peake, Bernard, Dance, 
Planche, Leman Rede, and others, simple 
in detail, easy in development, and there- 
fore, in every way calculated to improve 
the unexperienced, are entirely passed over. 
Common sense is not sufficient to fill the 
hands of the beginner, he must grasp at 
poetry, and in the sphere of his own imagi- 
nation he is little inferior to the leading 
men at Sadlers Wells or the Surrey. 

There is a strange peculiarity often visible 
in amateur performances, that we cannot 
pass over—an extraordinary tendency to 
copy. Of course, there are exceptions. 
But what is still more singular, he who 
imitates Phelps in Hamlet, has not seen 
him for years, and never in that charcter, 
while the King of Denmark knows nothing 
of George Bennett, though he is evidently 
a parody of that popular actor. And what 
is even more extraordinary, Henry Marston 
who has been seated in the pit, rises, puts 
on his hat and vanishes, during the inter- 
view with the Prince of Denmark and the 
Ghost of Hamlet’s Father.— The Editor of 
“« Stage Fnvorites.” 
METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 

HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 

This theatre was densly crowded with a 
brilliant and fashionable audience to witness 
the first performance of Auber’s lyric chef 
d’ceuvre, the renowned opera of (rustavus 
the Third, with which the English public 
are already acquainted. 

The vocal cast of the opera was as fol- 
lows :— 

Amelie (Countess of Ankastrom), Madame 
Fiorentini; Arvedson, Madlle. Fellar; 
Oscar (Page of the King), Madlle. Caroline 
Duprez; Ankastrom, Signor Lorenzo; 
Dehorn, Signor I’. Lablache ; Ribbing, M. 
Poultier; Christian, Signor Dai Fiori ; 
Gustave III, Signor Calzolari. 

















Madame Fiorentini, whose first appear- 
ance it was, sang with great taste and sweet- 
ness. Her fresh, sympathetic voice was 
heard togreat advantage in the trio‘ Dio, che 
in cor,” with Calzolariand Madlle. Duprez. 
Herlowerand middle notes are rich and full. 
She sang with great truth and expression, 
the air in the third act, and with Calzolari, 
gave the passionate duet,‘‘ Vaneggio deliro,”’ 
with great sweetness and pathos. Her scene 
in the fourth act, where her enraged husband 
is about to stab her, proves her to be an 
actress of great dramatic power. Madlle. 
Duprez, in the character of Oscar, has two 
scenes in which she fully sustained her re- 
putation as a vocalist ; the gay ‘‘ lo massa- 
gero” in the fourth act, which she sang 
with infinite taste; and the fine recitative, 
** Non saprei,” in the last act, in which she 
displayed all the resources of art, and a 
voice trained to the highest degree of per-- 
fection. The brilliancy and also fidelity 
with which she executed this trying com- 
position, elicited the most unequivocal ap- 
plause, and an enthusiastic encore. Signor 
Calzolari was in better voice than on the first 
night of his appearance, and sang sweetly 
and evenly, especially in the concerted 
pieces. Signor Lorenzo sang and acted 
with great dramatic power; the scene in 
which he discovers that the veiled female 
whom the King had just parted with was 
his wife, was highly effective. Madlle. 
Carlotta Grisi made her first appearance 
this season ina grand pas in the masquerade 
scene, and delighted the audience by her 
sparkling and piquant dancing. The 
‘“Dance of Folies,” and the “ Grand Mon- 
stre Galop” by the entire ballet company 
brought down thunders of applause. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to imagine any- 
thing more splendid and exciting. 

PRINCESS’. 

If we have hitherto abstained from notic- 
ing the production of Pauline, it is not from 
any oversight on our part, but from the 
wish that the good sense of the manager 
would triumph, and that he would withdraw 
a drama so ill suited to this theatre. It 
much surprises us that Mr. Oxenford should 
have translated such a dish of horrors—a 
work much more at home in the neighbour- 
hood of the New Cut, than coming after the 
representation of a poetical work. é 

The new comedy of Love in a Maze is 
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still played nightly; but we should think, 
from the poorness of the houses, will be 
shelved as soon as the management can 
find a substitute. It is admirably written, 
but the fault lies in the construction of the 
piece—all interest in the plot terminates 
before the end of the second act. 


ADELPHI. 


The new piece brought out at this theatre 
on Monday week, entitled The Disowned ; 
or, Helen of the Hurst, is fromthe pen of Mr. 
Parry. The plot is long and tedious. 
Madame Celeste played a part in which she 
looked remarkably well, and exerted herself 
with her acknowledged dramatic ability. 
Mr. H. Hughes acted with remarkable | 
power and judgment! his delineation of the | 
dying man, tortured by the recollection of'| 
a dark crime, was most impressive. Miss | 
Woolgar, in the scene where she becomes | 
an involuntary witness of her guardian’s | 
agonies, and that in which she watches 
Ironstone entering her chamber at night, 
proves herself as clever an actress of melo- | 
drama as she is of comedy. Mr. Wright | 
sustained with great humour an eccentric | 
part, a sort of peripatetic “ commissioner,” 
who finding town too warm for him, emi- 
grates to Devonshire to cool himself, and 
recruit his finances. Paul Bedford looked 
and acted up to nature in the part of the | 
rubicund landlord of a country inn. The 
comic portion of the piece had, however, no 
connection with the serious part, nor was it 
sufficiently good to stand on its own merits. 
The piece was admirably put on the stage ; 
the mise en scene was, indeed, the most at- 
tractive feature in the piece. There was a 
good deal of applause at the fall of the 
curtain. 





SURREY. 

The new Saxon play of Waltheof can 
scarcely be considered successful. The work 
is too heavy ever to become popular, though 
the actors all labour hard to make it at- 
tract. Mr. Creswick has played William 
Tell to very full and highly approving audi- 
ences. The World’s Games promises to 
afford amusement as long as Mr. Courtney’s 
Tricks and Trials last season. Miss Cooper 
is a valuable addition to the company, and 
was about the best move the managers could 
have made to complete the excellence of 





their company. Belphegor (decidedly the 


the best edition in the metropolis), has been 
revived. 


ROYAL GRECIAN SALOON. 


The new lessee, Mr. Conquest, commenced 
his management at this favourite place of 
amusement on Monday, last. Considerable 
alterations have been made in the stage 
department, which is made larger than 
before. The amusements commenced with 
Shakespere’s comedy, The Midsummer 
Nights Dream, Every character was most 
ably sustained, particularly that of Bottom, 
the weaver, played with excellent comic 
humour by Mr. J. W. Collier. A daughter 
of the lessee represented the part of Puck 
with great ability : her acting and stile al- 
together being of a very superior order. 
She appears to possess great intelligence 
for one so young. A Miss Harriet Gordon, 
from the Manchester and Liverpool theatres 
made her first appearance here. She looks 
to be very young; her person is much in 
her favour. Her features are very pleasing, 
and she is of a good figure. Her action is 
lady-like, and her acting was marked with 
great judgment. We shall have to speak 
of her in the afterpiece. Mr. Graham, 
from Sadlers Wells is engaged, and played 
Thesus with his wonted ability. He will 
be a great acquisition, for he is an admirable 
reader of Shakespere, and so is Mrs, Gra- 
ham, who played Helena. Miss Julia 
Harland looked the part of Oberon well ; 
her dress and trapping were brilliant in the 
extreme. The scenery throughout is ap- 
propriate, and really beautifully painted. 
After the play a one act farce was intro- 
duced, As to the acting of Mr. Conquest, 
in the character of a Valet, this actor is, 
without doubt, one of the very best 
comedians on the stage. He has the ad- 
vantage of being able to sing and dance. 
He is of the Harley school, and possesses 
immense animal spirits, and ‘a thorough 
knowledge of the stage. He was highly 
amusing, and most deservedly applauded. 
Miss Neill, from the Norwich Theatre, ap- 
peared in the character of a Young Widow 
to great advantage; and here again we 
must notice Miss Harriet Gordon, in the 
character of a Lady’s Maid, who sung with 
great judgment and feeling. Her voice is 
of the most pleasing description, being full 
and melodius, and is of great compass, 
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which she has full command of, and her 
acting was full of vigour and animation : 
the scenes between her and Mr. Conquest 
were highly amusing. The whole con- 
cluded with a really splendid Ballet, en- 
titled flora and Zephyr, composed by Mrs. 
Conquest. No expense has been spared to 
give eclat to this description of entertain- 
ments, and the dancing by the following 
artistes will justify us in saying, there is no 
minor theatre possessing so much talent. 
Mons, Richard, from Paris, Miss C. Parkes, 
M. Luiza, M, Ganniss, with a most efficient 
corps de ballet. We shall have occasions to 
speak of this portion of the entertainments 
in our next. Great credit is due to the 
management of Mr. C. Montgomery and 
Mr. Phillips. The refreshments were of 
the best description, aud the charges very 
reasonable. The Hall of Nations has been 
remodelled and splendidly decorated by the 
well-known Artiste, Mr. Herwitz, of 
Catharine street, Covent Garden, as a ball 
room. It is splendid. The theatre was 
crowded in every part. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

A PLAyGorr—We cannot spare the time to 
look back—why not take the Journal regular, 
and then you wouid be in possession of the 
information. 

Cuaries S.—Miss Isabel Dickinson is gone to 
Malta for the benefit of her health. We did 
send the order. 


A Constant ReaverR.-—The company at Drury 
Lane is decidedly better than last seasun. 
Mr. Vandenhoff is the best. 

D. Hotmes, MANCHESTER.—The letter did not 
arrive till after we had published. 

Pompey should‘apply to Gough Street, any 
evening between six and ten o’clock. 





Che CHheatrical Foureal, 
OFFICE, 113, FLEET STREET. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3, 1851. 


DEMAND CREATES SUPPLY. 
This stereotyped axiom of Political 
Economists may be applied with equal truth 
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to the matter of Theatricals. Whatever 
the taste of the public or the extent of its 
patronage, so certain is the supply regulated 
by those who are no less than vendors of 
the article—Theatricals—the latter is 
governed by the former. 

In acknowledging this fact we arrive at 
the true source of the declination and gene- 
ral questionable tendency of the Drama and 
the Stage. It is not perhaps, so much the 
fault of the managers that the amount of 
good does not ensue from Theatrical rep- 
resentations as might be wished or expected, 
but rather to that morbid sentimentality 
and effeminacy of the public taste, which 
obliges those who are the Proprietors of our 
Stages to supply food for it, or be ruined. 
It is possible that a manager may earnestly 
desire the drama to be purified and the 
Stage to become what it should be, but who 
dare not carry out his desires into practice 
for lack of that which he cannot do with- 
not, viz. patronage. 

Sut even admitting all this, we cannot 
think our Theatrical Managers are, as a 
body, totally blameless in the matter. 
Here we have on one hand the fact of a 
great national taste for entertainments of 
this class—may, not only national but 
universal, which, certainly, as it was created 
for us, and not by us, ought to be gratified. 
But on the other hand, instead of having a 
body of men able and willing to guide and 
direct that taste into a legitimate channel, 
we find them pandering to an unhealthy 
and artificial craving for that which is any- 
thing but ennobling, virtuous and good. 
The suppliers have failed in regulating and 
directing the demand, and in so far are they 
censurable. We hold that demand, of 
whatever nature, whether in quality or 
quantity ought to be checked and guided, 
and more particularly in Theatrical matters, 
where it would, if allowed, go to unjusti- 
fiable extremes. 

It is a difficult thing to amuse and in- 
struct at the same time, yet it is as truly 
the legitimate function of the stage to effect 
the former, as*to supply the latter. Plea- 
sures may always be made moral teachers, 
if they are rightly employed, and conse- 
quently this universal amusement is capable 
of being made a universal means of instruc- 
tion and profit. Let us hope, in conclusion, 
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that the demand will be for a more improved 
and legitimate article on the part of the 
public, which will certainly ensnare its 
supply, and that, before long, the full glory 
and value of the stage will re-appear. 





GOUGH STREET. 


There is an old saying, and which may be 
applicable to us in this instance, ‘that it 
never rains but it pours.”” For some weeks 
we were unable to give any account of the 
doings at this Institution, in consequence of 
some parties that shall be nameless, not 
giving us the usual information when the 
performances would take place; and, in 
other instances, sending us complimentary 
notes a day after the performances. Last 
week we noticed the doings, and this week 
we pour in our usual draught again to our 
patient readers, But we had almost forgot- 
ten we were about noticing the performance 
of Richelieu on Thursday last, which was, as 
a whole, most respectably acted. If we 
were disposed to be severe and find fault, 
there is plenty of reason for so doing, for 
the play is a difficult one for amateurs, and 
the characters are so various and numerous, 
that it would be cruel in us to notice matters 
that in a regular company would be a great 
drawback. The leading, and most promi- 
nent character in the play, that of Cardinal 
Richelieu, was sustained by Mr. W. Lacy, 
with a breadth of conception that is highly 
creditable to him as an amateur. It was 
evident he had taken pains to study the 
part with care, and he made the leading 
points tell with the audience ; but he is too 
measured in his style, and the tottering and 
stamping gait he introduced became too 
monotonous towards the conclusion. Mr. 
W. Carr, as Barradas, gavea careful reading 
of the text, but the acting was a la Phelps, 
but with less variety of tone and gesture, 
we liked him better as Master Walter. 
Mr. Landon, as De Mauprat, displayed 
judgment in his acting, and is, we think, 
improving. Mr. Bellamy is playing too 
many parts to do any well; he cannot have 
sufficient time to study to form a proper 
conception of the many parts he undertakes. 
Of Miss E. Feist, we have a very pleasing 
duty to perform, she is fast improving in 
voice, action, and general deportment ; her 


if therr was any fault to find, a little"more 
repose at times, would have heightened her 
position in the performance of the arduous 
part. Master E. Feist must not give way 
to furious ranting; he is a clever youth, 
but being always the same in every scene, 
he consequently lost all effect upon the 
audience. We shall be happy to witness 
his performance at a future period. Mr. 
Lacy and Miss E. Feist were loudly called 
for on the fall of the curtain. 


A very pretty little drama followed, en- 
titled Broken Toys. The gentlemen who 
got up the evening’s entertainment showed 
good judgment in selecting such a piece for 
amateurs. It is easy and straightforward in 
structure. It went off very smoothly, and 
was well appreciated by the audience. Mr. 
Hartley played Mr. Dauntless in a very 
able manner, and was very perfect. Mr. 
Raymond gave a good idea of the character 
of Jasper Homestead; it was a very re- 
spectable performance; whilst Mr. Mans- 
fleld, as Mr. Proper, played the quaint old 
gentleman with gaeat ability, and exhibited 
a vastly comic talent. The manner in 
which he gave, “and so does Mrs, Proper,” 
at different intervals, caused shouts of 
laughter. Mr. Keats, who enacted Mr. 
Coldrawn, had a capital conception of the 
character; he read his part well, and 
evidently understood the character he im- 
personated —but, (ah, those buts)! he 
looked too young by twenty years! This 
ought to have been thought of, for it is of 
no little importance im the progress of the 
play. Mr. H. Feist had scope for his comic 
powers in the small part of Corks, a doctor’s 
page, and caused great laughter. A gen- 
tleman named Wells attempted Abel Win- 
ter. He has evidently mistaken his line ; 
his voice is weak—in fact, we could hardly 
distinguish a word he uttered: he looked 
the old gentleman to perfection—but his 
delivery reminded us of a child reciting. 
In voice he was as much too young as Mr. 
Keats was in appearance. We need not 
say Miss Blanchard played Katherine Gres- 
ham well; it was a beautiful performance, 
and reflects great credit upon the lady for 
the care she took in the delivery and con- 
ception of the part. This lady is fast im- 
proving. Miss Rowe played Mrs, Dauut- 





acting was marked by intense feeling, and 





less respectably ; and Mrs. Benjamin Proper, 
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in the hands of Miss Percy, (who read the 
part from the book), found an able repre- 
sentative. We cannot conclude this notice 
without mentioning a disagreeable feature 
in connection with the evenings amusements 
—we allude to the conduct of several ‘‘ fast” 
boys, or men, who had gained admission to 
the boxes by some means and whose annoy- 
ing remarks, and uproarious conduct proved 
very disagreeahle to the respectable portion 
of the auditors, These youths should re- 
member that the admission is free, and that 
they are not witnessing the performance of 
professionals, but of Amateurs. It is very 
illiberal and unjust towards young men who 
expend time and money, and endeavour to 
please their friends, to have their efforts re- 
turned with jeers and contempt. We say, 
let those who are not pleased or satisfied 
with the perfoamance, leave the theatre, and 
not express their disapprobation in the jeer- 
ing and annoying manner, of which we were 
reluctantly witnessing on last Thursday 
night. The “cap” is thrown amongst the 
crowd ; we hope those whom it may fit will 
know for the future how to conduct them- 
selves—as men, not as boys! 


ON TRAGEDY AND TRAGIC 
ACTING, 





It is evident that in every age the spirit 
of the ideal drama varies according to that 
of the world whose passions it embodies and 
represents. 

Tragedy appeals to that which is uni- 
versal and eternal, and therefore is of a 
higher nature than comedy: but, like every 
thing human, as the philosophy of man un- 
dergoes the mutations which Providence 
has appointed to evolve the scheme of 
humanity, we see the drama at one time 
taking the aspect of dreary negation—at 
another cheering the mind with more ex- 
alted views of human destiny, and showing 
through the clouds of evil and misery— 

“ God ’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 

But these abstract views of dramatic art 
cannot be enlarged upon in the present 
paper, in which we shall briefly say some- 
thing on what tragedy is, and tragic acting. 
The poet who delineates our woes, errors, 











crimes, and passions, in “holding the mirror 
up to nature,” appeals not only,to imagina- 
tion but to conscience. He interests us for 
those who err, and creates an abhorrence for 
crime: and it is one of the features of the 
age that embodiments of monsters of guilt 
are hardly tolerated on the boards of one of 
our best theatres. Tragedy is not painful 
where the ideal truth of humanity is set 
before us simply and poetically ; but all 
that is vile and hideous, without anything 
to redeem or elevate, we turn from with 
instinctive disgust. 

The tragic performer who seizes on those 
salient points of character only which are 
apparent to every eye, and does not de- 
lineate the nice lights and shades indicated 
by the poet, is but a second-rate actor. He 
may be very brilliant in point of execution, 
yet he cannot have genius if he is unable to 
merge his individuality in that of the cha- 
racter he represents, and to bring forth the 
fine and subtle intentions of that higher 
genius which aspires to vivify and create. 
There have not been a dozen actors in the 
present century who have been able to ex- 
ecute and to conceive the great thoughts of 
poets. Some there are with decided ability 
who present graphic and clever portraitures 
enough; yet they want the exquisite filling 
up of the gifted artist. 

There is little doubt that Mr. Phelps, for 
instance, can do all that the best second- 
rate talent is able to achieve ; but in parts 
where colossal strength is required, he is not 
adequate to the occasion. Macready him- 
self could not rise to greatness in some 
Shaksperian characters; and in these, and 
in such as these, a Garrick, a Betterton, and 
a Siddons, evinced a corresponding genius 
to that of the author of Macbeth. Let us 
be thankful, although we have no such 
glorious performers as these, that the names 
of Miss Faucit, Mrs. Butler, Miss Glyn, 
Vandenhoff, and others, to support the 
fabric of the stage. We regret that the 
highest talent still in existence is not con- 
centrated more than it now is in the me- 


tropolis. R.B. 





ELOCUTION SOCIETY, WHEAT-SHEAF 
‘TAVERN, HAND COURT, HOLBORN. 


We attended the weekly meeting of the 


above Society on Wednesday last, which, as 
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we remarked in a former number, had been 
recently re-modelled, and we had a better 
opportunity, on this occasion, of ascertain- 
ing the capabilities of its members, both 
diametrically and critically, than on our 
former visit, the entire evening having then 
been occupied by the lecturer and his son. 

The construction of the society is ad- 
mirable, having within itself the several 
materials for combining amusement with in- 
struction, as well as blending the utile et 
dulce. 

The rules were strictly preserved, and 
nothing inclined to the uproarious or sple- 
netic was manifested by the members in 
their analisation of action and matter, as it 
might come occasionally under their cen- 
sure. 

Several of the criticisms were given with 
evident knowledge of dramatic composition 
and elocutionary propriety; and every 
point contested, where doubts might exist 
on the part of the critics and the criticised. 

Two of the reciters we particularly 
noticed—Messrs. Montague and Wood— 
the former gentleman acquitted himself 
most creditably in a selection from Hamlet, 
and the latter displayed great skill and 
power in his delivery of Brutus’s oration 
over Lucretia, due evidence of which was 
manifested by the hearty applause of the 
auditory at the conclusion. 

The room is lofty and spacious, and well 
adapted for singing and speaking. The ac- 
commodation is in every respect good, and 
the evening passed off with harmony un- 
broken, and conviviality undiminished. 





PROVINCIAL. 


MANCHESTER.— THEATRE ROYAL.—The bills 
of performance at this house, past and present 
week, have been a series of benefit appeals from 
a catalogue of talented, popular, and tried 
actors; and the excellent taste that each indi- 
vidual displayed in catering for their guests, 
cannot but have the result of giving their 
pockets or treasury a Californian hue; the 
several performances in themselves comprising 
a Versatility of intellectual amusement. The 
names are so familiar, that it would be super- 
filuous to recapitulate them. 

Queen’s THEATRE.—After a temporary ab- 


sence, Mr. Dillon was welcomed home on the 
25th inst., when he resumed ‘“ his’’ Belphegor, 








those houses that makes a managers heart leap 
with joy. black-eyed Susan was put on the 
in capital style; and Mr. Tannett’s and Mrs. 
Saville’s William and Susan created loud ap- 
plause, and worked acutely upon the feelings of 
the susceptible. Mrs, Saville’s Romeo, Mr, and 
Mrs. Dillon’s Mercutio and Juliet went off in 
crack style on Saturday evening. Mrs. Saville 
has aclear stentorian voice; and, though we 
have not much faith in ladies mounting the ‘in- 
expressibles ” with much success of penetration, 
her efforts as the gentle Romeo, on this occasion, 
were an exception to the general rule, which 
were very successful, and warmly greeted. 


THE KmBLeE CLuB.—Two members of this 
Society, Mr. Lee and Mr. Nicholas, gave an en- 
tertainment at Middleton, on Monday evening, 
comprising selections from our most popular 
dramatists. The company was numerous and 
respectable, 


SPALDING.—The theatre is now open under 
the direction of Mr. J. Douglass. Hamlet was 
performed one evening lately, to a very fair 
house. Mr. Hurst sustained the principal part 
with some consideraqle judgment and effect. 


Leeps.—THEATRE Royar.—Operas has been 
in the ascendent here lately. Lubia di Lammer- 
moor went off well—Mrs, Newton singing with 
considerable taste and power: Mr, B. Frodsham 
was, like the lady, received with very consider- 
able applause. 


Princess’.—The season here terminates to 
night, (Monday, March 3]st.) with the benefit 
of the lessee, Mr. W.S. Thome. Some very 
attractive entertainments are announced for the 
occasion, including Egerton Wilks’s well known 
farce of Bamboozing, and a great house is éx- 
pected. 


DerbBy.—Mr. T. Mills has assumed the reigns 
of management here, and with some success, the 
house being very fairly attended, and the en- 
tertainments attractive. We will notice thi ; 
this theatre at greater length in our next. 


BIRMINAHAM.—Mr. G. V. Brook made h is 
first appearance here on Monday last, in t! ie 
part of Othello; Mr. J. Bennett was the Tay :o, 
which he played with great success, as did M_ iss 
Edwards as Desdemona. Mr. Bland was an 
efficient Cassio. The house was a good one . 
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Mr. G. K. Dickinson is engaged at S; jdlers 
Wells, and will appear in the Easter week , 


There are various rumours as to who v_ iil be- 
come Manager of the Marylebone. W e hear 
Captain Spicer has offered very liberal te rms for 





which, for the 25th time, again drew one of 


the theatre. 
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{immense alterations are taking place at Cre- 
morne Gardens this season. 


Mr. Macready has had a most liberal offer to 
play twelve nights in Paris, 

Letters have been received from Miss Isabel 
Dickinson, who has gone to Maita for the 
benefit of her health; this clever actress is very 
much better. 

Mr. O. Smitru, who has for some time been 
labouring under indisposition, has seceded from 
the Adelphi, and gone out of town, for the 
restoration of his health, 


FQuestriAN Trouprs.—We shall be fairly 
inundated with equestrians in May. We shall 
not only have the original circle at Astley’s but 
Batty 's new Hippodrome, at Kensington ; Fran- 
coni’s company; also, the Legars at Vauxhall ; 
and a new froupe at Cremorne. 


Mr. Know es, the syeculator in boxes and 
stalls at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in addition to 
his office in London, has an establishment at 
Manchester, for the letting of them. 


Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Bor- 
rani, and Mr. Corri, have been performing at 
Birmingham, in the old and favourite operas, 
Maritama, Sonambula, §c. 


Miss Heten Faucrt concluded her engage- 
ment with her benefit on Monday last, at Glas- 
gow. ‘The theatre was cowded in every part. 


Mrs. WARNER has been performing at Liver- 
pool to only moderate houses, » 


Mr, OxBpeRRY.—We understand that several 
gentlemen have formed themselves into a com- 
mittee for the praiseworthy purpose of giving a 
performance at the St, James’s Theatre, on the 
10th of April, for the benefit of Mr. W. Oxberry, 
the popular comedian, who, we regret to learn, 
has been compelled by severe illness to relin- 
quish his professional duties for some time. 

’ We trust that the public and the friends of Mr, 
« xberry will co-operate cordially and liberally 
in 1} promoting the object of the committee, 


Her Majesty, accompanied by his Royal High- 
ne ss Prince Albert, the Countess of Dysart, 
the ‘Hon. Miss Murray, Lord Alfred Paget, Lord 
Elphinstone, and Col. Bouverie, visited Drury 
Laz ¢ Theatre on Thursday evening, to witness 
the spectacle of Azuel, the Prodigal, and was 
graciously pleased to express herself highly 


grati fied. 

A new farce entitled Cremorne Gardens ; or, 
the T wo Smiths, from the pen of Morris Asher, 
Esq., has just issucd from the press, and we 
think from the smart manner in which it is 
written, it will become popular at all our minor 
theatre °s It is full of jokes, puns, equivoque, 
and sm it repartées ; and possessing, as it does, 
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some truly comic situations, is calculated to en- 
list the favoms of all the votaries of farce. It 
is evidently written by an experienced pen, 
much tack and stage knowledge being required 
for the concoction of such a piece. There is an 
excellent character for a low comedian, a 
comical old man, &c.; and a good company 
would cause it to have a long run. Of its 
merits we will speak more fully next week. 


Signor VITELLt's next concert takes place in 
the well known and elegant assembly rooms 
attached to the Horns Tavern, at Kensington. 
For this musical entertainment a number of 
distinguished members of the vocal art, and 
some of the first instrumentalists in the me- 
tropolis are already engaged. But the great 
novelty of the evening will, no doubt, be the 
appearance of Signor Vitelli himself, who in- 
tends singing, (for the first time in public, and 
at the solicitation of numerous friends), one of 
his most celebrated arias, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CASINO DE VENISE, 218, High Holborn. 
This magnificent BALL ROOM, the largest and 
the best ventilated in London, OPEN EVERY 
EVENING.—During the week, Mr. W. M, 
Packev’s grand band will perform ‘The Man- 
dolina Waltzes,” by Karl Buller; ‘*The Queen’s 
Schottische,” by Daniele; Marschau’s ‘* Galop 
of the Nations;” Jullien’s “ Exhibition” and 
“* Nepaulese Quadrilles,” &c. M.C.’s. Messrs. 
Giovanelli, Wood, and Taylor.—Open at half- 
past seven, close at twelve, Admission Is, 





HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN 
in full costume.—The Hall of Kings! Magnifi- 
cent Decorations!— The rooms have been 
enlarged, in honour of the Exhibition, to double 
their original size, the most timid need not fear 
visiting the promenade with their families, 
being sure to find ample space and good ven- 
tilation, Open from eleven till six, and from 
seven till ten,—Admittance, 1!s,; Napoleon 
room and chamber of horrors, 6d.—MADAME 
TUSSAUD and SON’S, Bazaar, Baker-street, 
Portman-square. 
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